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SOME DO AND SOME DO NOT 


Here Karl A. Bickel, president of the United Press, answers Tue 


QuILL’s questions on privacy. Mr. Bickel’s letter arrived too iate 
to be included in the symposium published in the December, 1928, 
issue, but his reactions are so interestingly expressed that they de- . 
serve to be read. Editors agreed, it will be remembered, that the 
standards of a gentleman should be the standards of the newspaper. 


You ask whether the newspapers 
have the moral right to publish col- 
umns about Gene Tunney’s or John 
Coolidge’s courtship against their 
will and whether newpapers should 
have speculated on the Dodge divorce 
prior to papers being filed. 

[ only wish that I could answer you 
with a clean-cut “yes” 6r “no,” but I 
cannot. Too many qualifying factors 
must be considered. 

Gene Tunney is a public character. 
Regardless of his own desire he can- 
not, in America at least, occupy a 
dual position as a public character as 
a professional fighter and a private 
character as a suitor. A very vital 
factor in his development as a public 
character in the ring was the amount 
of the newspaper saphcity he secured, 
Quite properly as a fighter he sought 
newspaper publicity. Men were em- 
ployed by him or by his supporters 
arid backers to expleit him as a news 
story and to get him into agreeable 
contact with newspaper men. An in- 
tense public interest, largely artificial, 
was aroused. Under the circum- 
stances Mr. Tunney need not be sur- 
prised or angered if his Frankenstein 
does not behave precisely as he di- 
rects, y . 

The “news interest” that was de- 
veloped about ‘Tanney was in no 





“a 


sense restricted to his work as a fight- 
er, It was a straight drive to develop 
interest in his “personality” and that 
covers many interests outside of fight- 
ing—his interest in literature, for in- 
stance, as well as in the then Miss 
Lauder. ' 
With John Coolidge the case is de- 
cidedly different. John’s publicity 
: 








values were not self-created; certain- 
ly not artificially developed. Public 
interest in John Coolidge rests in the 
fact that he is the son of a very dis- 
guished father. He is entitled to a 
consideration that Gene Tunney 
could not expect or demand. 

Any comment upon a suggested or 
rumored divorce, unless the condi- 
tions are extraordinary, it seems to 
me, is improper. 

It is not possible to define with any 
great exactitude the line of conduct a ) 
newspaper should take in connection 
with matters of the character vou 
meution. Afterall a newspaper is an 
exceedingly human institution. Some 
men can go to a home as guests and 
expectorate on the floor without a 
quiver; to others that sort of thing 
would not be possible. Some news- 
papers have the standards of gentle- 
men, others do not have and they con- 
duct themselves accordingly 
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“Historian or Side Show Barker?” 
Upton Close Urges Connected Reporting of Foreign Affairs 


To GEORGE F. PIERROT 


F the average newspaper man 
would stop and reflect upon 
the dignity of his position, he 

would go home and shoot himself.’’ 

It is Upton Close speaking—Up- 
ton Close, the novelist, the editor, 
the specialist in international af- 
fairs. He is wearing a ma-gwa, or 
close fitting black Chinese jacket, 
and he is leaning forward earnest- 
ly, for he is about to develop a sub- 
ject that lies very near to his heart. 

Mr. Close had just been asked 
his opinion of the American news- 
paper man as an internationalist. 
How low that opinion is, his vigor- 
ous opening statement makes very 
clear. He feels that, far from be- 
ing an accurate chronicler of for- 
eign news, the American newspa- 
per man is little better than ‘‘a 
cireus barker pointing a finger at 
the latest sensation.’’ His own wording is so force- 
ful, so explicit, that this article will stick to it here- 
after. 

There are of course two widely different concep- 
tions of what a newspaper man should be. (Mr. Close 
is talking.) The first is that he should make himself 
no more than a sort of display artist, a window dress- 
er who considers the day’s stories as disconnected 
items, and gives them prominence solely according to 
their sensation value. The second, and in my opinion 
the correct conception, is that the newspaper man 
should be a contemporary historian, dealing with 
sources, constantly weighing and evaluating and 
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WASHINGTON HALL 
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bringing his intelligence to bear on 
the stories that come to him, so as 
to give his readers an accurate, un- 
colored, continuous and interpreta- 
tive picture of the world’s prog- 
ress. 

Let us use as a specimen case 
the Nanking Incident of March, 
1927. The facts are that the Na- 
tionalists were in the act of oecu- 
pying the Yangtze Valley, and 
Nanking. The Northerners were 
retreating before them. The Na- 
tionalists were taking extraordi- 
nary precautions to protect foreign 
lives and property. No civil war 
of such magnitude has ever been 
conducted so restrainedly—t he 
American Revolutionary War was 
a red terror compared to this one. 

All at once the calm was broken. 
A foreigner was shot; missions 
were looted; such groups as the Standard Oil colony 
reported hair-raising escapes from Chinese free- 
booters. 

Most of the American press went wild. They gave 
the impression that here was another Boxer uprising ; 
that the Nationalists were undisciplined and irrespon- 
sible. Individual ‘‘outrages’’ were reported with 
eager vividness. The result was that the American 
publie got the idea that China had gone into chaos. 


S a matter of fact, the looting and disorder sim- 
ye \ ply marked the divorcement between the Na- 
tionalist movement and Communism. The Commun- 
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ists, unsuccessful in their efforts to dominate the Na- 
tionalists, detached themselves from the advancing 
Nationalist army, entered Nanking ahead of the regu- 
lars, and proceeded to raise the devil. Their motive 
was revenge—revenge, and the hope that out of the 
chaos they were creating might come a situation that 
could be twisted to their advantage. 

Actually, the result of the Nanking Incident was 
the expulsion of the Communist element from the Na- 
tionalist movement. A newspaper man with the 
proper conception of his job would have reported this 
—would have treated the looting as an unfortunate 
happening that, in comparison to the whole Nation- 
alist advance, was of no great importance. But our 
handling of the entire situation was largely sensa- 
_ tional, and to this day the American public is rather 
generally misinformed about it. Chinese say cynical- 
ly that their country can break into American news 
columns only when a missionary is murdered or a 
white woman is raped. 

The Nanking Incident is not the only example. 
Consider the current question of European war debts. 
The newspaper man who says: ‘‘They owe us the 
money—why don’t they pay it?’’ and takes nothing 
else into account is falling down. He is unthinking 
and uninterpretative, and his editing will exemplify 
these failings. The editor whose sole reaction to the 
Japanese immigration problem is, ‘‘ America has a 
right to exclude whom she pleases,’’ isn’t going to do 
an interpretative job. On the other hand the editor 
who realizes the foregoing fact, but who has at the 
same time an eye on international friendship and 
practical economics, will do much better. He will ask 
himself: ‘‘How can we improve the general situa- 
tion?’’ And as a result his handling of the subject 
will be more statesmanlike. 

The American newspaper man’s wrong-mindedness 
about foreign affairs may be definitely classified. 

The commonest attitude is complete disinterest. 
Foreigners and foreign affairs are a damn nuisance. 
Give them as little attention as possible. 

A second attitude is the hard-boiled one—it’s our 
country, and we’ll do as we please. If we clash with 
other countries, it’s their lookout. 

Then there is the frankly imperialistic attitude. 
America is destined to rule the world. Let’s get to 
the top of the heap as fast as we can. Let’s rely on 
our strength. 

Fourth, and just as bad as the preceding three, is 
the slobberingly sentimental attitude. I associate it 
with nice old ladies. Every foreigner is a poor wrong- 
ed brother—in any argument between an American 
and a foreigner the foreigner must be right. In the 
Nanking Incident we have just discussed, the senti- 
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mentalist would go into hysteries over the National- 
ists—in his eyes they could do no evil. 

I am devoting no more space to these four attitudes 
because I assume they condemn themselves. 

The proper attitude for the newspaper man to take 
is that of the contemporary historian. It goes with- 
out saying that he should inform himself about for- 
eign affairs—thoroughly and continuously. He should 
try to get below the surface, to deal with causes. He 
should be unbiased. If he were reporting the Pelopon- 
nesian War, for instance, he would not try to build up 
a case either for Athens or for Sparta, but would tell 
what happened, and why. 


ISTORY is a continuous thing, and newspapers 

should be continuous. The Nationalist move- 
ment, for instance, should be handled as the unfolding 
of a great surge, rather than as a disconnected chain 
of startling incidents. The newspaper man, as a his- 
torian, must continually refer back to the factors that 
produced today’s upheaval, and he must try to indi- 
eate the drift of events—must try to visualize tomor- 
row on the basis of what has happened today and 
yesterday. 

Stories dealing with the Nanking affair should take 
into account the rise of the Nationalist movement, its 
only alliance with Communism, its final struggle to 
rid itself of Communism. This is real news—in com- 
parison with it the burning of a foreigner’s home is 
chaff. 

The naval parity question is uppermost right now. 
The display artist type of newspaper man is likely to 
confine himself to discussions of tonnage and gun 
elevation and complements, and perhaps to jingoistic 
inferences that imperialists are always eager to put 
forward. 

In a single sentence Frank H. Simonds, who excel- 
lently represents the interpretative historian type of 
newspaper man, bares the heart of the whole question 
in a way that the display artist never could. In an 
article in the January Review of Reviews he says: 
‘*The simple point at issue in all our naval discussions 
with Great Britain is whether we are willing that 
Britain should retain the power to deal with our com- 
merce in time of war in accordance with its interests 
and without regard to our rights as neutrals.’’ 

There is an interpretative statement of the issue, 
clear and without bias. Simonds is a contemporary 
historian. 

Executive editors on small city dailies should fol- 
low a development consecutively. The unexciting 
phases of a situation will help a reader keep his 
perspective. Repeatedly I have told my reporters: 
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**Be continuous. You are not sent out to ballyhoo a 
spectacle, but to give our readers an intelligent view 
of political and social developments. ”’ 

Newspaper men should never cease informing 


themselves about foreign affairs. They should be 
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This year Alumni Secretary Walter Humphrey, 
of the Fort Worth Press, is directing the efforts of 
the national body in furthering active interest in 
the fraternity among alumni. In 1928 commemora- 
tive meetings were held in Chicago, Cincinnati, Fort 








scholars and students. 
headline writers—they should 
develop a sense of values. 
Which is more important 
—the shooting of a mis- 
sionary, or the complete di- 
vorecement of the Commun- 
ists from the Nationalist 
movement. 

I realize that the Hearst 
press and the tabloids believe 
that people read not to be in- 
formed, but to be entertained. 
My observation convinces me 
that they are wrong. People 
are more interested in the 
philosophy of the news than 
in unrelated incidents. 

It is for the American 
newspaper man to do the 
choosing. His newspaper may 
be a vaudeville show, with 
one act following another and 
no continuity or relation be- 
tween them. Or it can be a 
three-act drama with con- 
tinuous development—w ith 
climaxes and crises and a 
definite trend. Thus it will 
be not only interesting at the 
moment, but will send the 
reader away with something 
that will broaden him and 
help him relate himself to the 
world at large. 


IGMA DELTA CHI will 
be 20 years old on April 


They must be more than 




















He Edited a Chinese 
Daily 


In 875 A. D. was founded the Peking Gazette. 
Since it was a printed bulletin of events, regu- 
larly issued to a specified list of customers, it 
was entitled to be called a newspaper—the first 
the world had ever seen. In 1920, more than 
a thousand years later, the Gazette had grown 
from a chronicler of the doings of the emperor 
to a full-fledged journal, and it was then that 
Upton Close became its editor. 

Upton Close’s real name is Josef Washing- 
ton Hall. He was born among lumberjacks 
and Indians, in the Columbia River country of 
southern Washington. He started his journal- 
istic career on a vernacular mission magazine 
in China, and his love of adventure and will- 
ingness to take a chance made it blossom amaz- 
ingly. When, as an American secret agent 
during the World War, he signed a telegram 
“Up Close” (to reveal his dangerous nearness 
to the headquarters of plots and plotters), 
newspapers took the two words as a byline and 
“Upton Close” became his name. 

efore serving as editor of the Leader, Close 
edited the North China Star, an English lan- 
guage daily in Tientsin. This newspaper intro- 
duced what to China was a brand new idea— 
moderate circulation charges ($1 a year) and 
dependence for revenue upon advertising. At 
other times Close directed the Sino-American 
News Agency, a press service for China, cor- 
responded for the Chicago Tribune, and wrote 
——— for the China Weekly Review, and 
other publications. He knew intimately the 
rincipal personages in China’s internal war- 
ares, and acted as a counsellor to the Student 
Revolution in 1919. 

Today Upton Close is a vigorous young 
man, still on the near side of forty. He is 
broad shouldered and slim waisted; his face is 
lean and bold and eager; he has much hair, and 
it is unruly. He lectures and writes; each 
summer he conducts a selected group on a 
tour of Asia. Selected, because Close’s inti- 
macy with the higher-ups in Japan and China 

ive the trip almost a diplomatic significance. 
lose’s articles appear in the Atlantic Monthly, 
World’s Work, London Times, Paris /’Jllustra- 
tion, Outlook, London Spectator, New York 
Times, Asia and other journals. His best 
known books are The Revolt of Asia and The 
Land of the Laughing Buddha. The latter 
should be read by every newspaper man, for 
it is the intimate story of Close’s own experi- 
ences in Chinese journalism. 




















Orient. 


Worth, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, New York, Phil- 


adelphia, Portland, San An- 
tonio, and Lincoln. A num- 
ber of other groups are ex- 
pected to lengthen the list 
this year. 

The establishment of active 
chapters at the University of 
South Carolina, Washington 
and Lee University, and the 
University of Florida, follow- 
ing the 1928 convention, is 
serving to increase interest in 
the East and South. New 
York alumni are already ar- 
ranging a suitable program 
under the direction of Wil- 
liam P. Beazell, of the New 
York World, national honor- 
ary president. Newspaper 
men and publishers from all 
sections of the country will 
attend. 

All through the year the 
alumni secretary will carry 
on a campaign to institute 
and strengthen alumni chap- 
ters in key cities. Several 
alumni in Cleveland and in 
Washington, D. C. have be- 
gun organizing groups in 
those cities, and the Detroit 
alumni chapter after several 
years of somnolence, is defi- 
nitely reviving. Recently the 
Detroit group met with for- 
eign language newspaper edi- 
tors, members of the Society 
of the Occident and the 








17 this year, and alumni and undergraduate chapters 
are laying plans for a nation wide observance of 
Founders’ Day. 

‘Last year 10 alumni and 14 undergraduate chap- 
ters celebrated the fraternity’s birthday with pro- 
grams that stimulated interest in the aims of Sigma 
Delta Chi alumni in the larger cities. Many of the 
gatherings were joint affairs, members of the active 
and alumni chapters cooperating in planning them. 


Speakers were Cyril Arthur Player, of the 
Detroit News and Philip Slomovitz, editor of the 
Jewish Chronicle. 

Because of the large number of journalists from all 
parts of the country in Washington, the fraternity is 
especially anxious to develop a strong chapter there. 
Louis Ludlow, an Indiana representative is working 
on the plan. Earle E. Martin, former Scripps-How- 
ard executive, is leading the Cleveland men. 








Roast Beef Journalism 
The Australian Press Has All the Virtues of the Solid British Diet 


** Accuracy, accuracy, accuracy— 
greatest of all is accuracy.’’— 
Dean Walter Williams. 


HE LORD MAYOR of 

Adelaide, South Aus- 

tralian capital, was re- 
ceiving a deputation of tobac- 
conists, restaurant proprie- 
tors, hatters, clothiers, publi- 
cans, who are proprietors of 
saloons, and other such trades- 
men doing business on King 
William Street, the principal 
marketing avenue of his city. 
They had called at the town 
hall to enter protest against 
the latest regulation of the 
council, prohibiting motor 
ears from parking for more 
than a few minutes on either 
side of the thoroughfare, 
which was of much impor- 
tance to their own particular 
pockets. 

In no uncertain terms these 
tradesmen criticised the 
measure as curtailing the lib- 
erties and spending powers 
of the great free people of 
South Australia. One said 


By BEN ROBERTSON, Jr. 

















He’s a Globe-Trotting 
Journalist 


From halfway across the world 
came these notes from Ben Robertson, 
Jr.—from Java across the Indian 
Ocean, through the Suez Canal, across 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, 
and finally overland to Detroit. 

Robertson is building for himself a 
colorful background of experience. 
After his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri in 1926, he went to 
Honolulu and worked on the staff of 
the Star-Bulletin until early in 1928. 
Then he went to Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia, and landed a place on the Ade- 
laide News. He is now in Sourabaya, 
Java, where he expects to stay for sev- 
eral months. 

“I have a good story on Dean Wal- 
ter Williams,” writes Robertson. “I 
found his book, The Press Congress of 
the World in Hawaii, which he com- 
piled in 1921, in the public library of 
Western Australia at Perth listed un- 
der the section “Criminal and Martial 
Law!” 














tainly not. Such has always 
been the better part of valor. 

His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor addressed the annual 
dinner of the veterans of 
the Boer War. Being a gov- 
ernor in Australia is more a 
social than a political func- 
tion and rarely do Australian 
governors have much to say 
in their public addresses. 

**Reahlly,’’ the governor 
said, ‘‘I must congratulate 
the veterans of the Boer War 
on their splendid organiza- 
tion.”’ 

‘‘Hurrah!’’ yelled the old 
soldiers. 


LTHOUGH technically 

termed a dinner, the af- 
fair from the overwhelming 
number of beer bottles about 
more resembled a ‘“‘jolly 
good’’ bout. 

**Reahlly,’’ His Excellency 
continued, ‘‘I feel that I 
must commend you for the 
Christmas tree you provided 
last year.’’ 





that he could see no reason for a village the size of 
Adelaide having traffic regulations at all. 

Ruffled by such an unpatriotic statement, the lord 
mayor—he was a lord mayor, not a mere mayor—re- 
plied that whatever else the gentleman might say he 
could not call the city of Adelaide a village. It might 
not be comparable to Sydney or Melbourne, or to Lon- 
don, yet Adelaide distinctly was one of the great 
cities of the Empire; it was even of greater size than 
certain national capitals of the world—larger than 
Belgrade for instance. He would inform the gentle- 
man that no city of 260,000 people could be desig- 
nated a village. 

Gentlemen of the press also were present but they 
did not consider the incident news. Apparently they 
did not feel that the publie should be or would be in- 
terested. Then the lord mayor invited the deputation 
into his private drinking room where everybody toast- 
ed everyone’s health. Neither was that news. Cer- 


**Good ole Krismas tree!’’ responded the vets. 

**You have served the King well.’’ 

**God save the King!’’ 

And then the one bright spot in the speech. A 
group of South Australians were on a gruelling march 
in South Africa. They had little food and little 
water and had still a great distance to go. The gen- 
eral was forced to issue an edict to the effect that on 
the morrow, the force would go on half rations. And 
with the order he congratulated the troops on their 
excellent achievements. ‘‘’Ere we are, Bill,’’ one 
** Aussie’ said the next morning, ‘‘’arf rationed but 
fully congratulated.’’ 

The press printed half a dull column on the gov- 
ernor’s speech—his feeling that he must congratulate 
them on their excellent organization, his commenda- 
tion on the Christmas tree, ete. There was no men- 
tion of Australian Bill. 


The Australian press possesses little sense of humor 
(Continued on page 16) 
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The Paris Press Goes American 
Journals of Opinion Falter as News Takes the Boards 


WO years reading 20 

Paris daily newspapers, 

during which time the 
Petit Parisien grew to have 
the largest circulation of any 
world daily, has convinced 
me that the modern Ameri- 
ean brand of newspaper is 
destined to jostle journalism 
of opinion into a back seat. 

While this observation con- 
curs with that of M. Stephane 
Lauzanne, American-trained 
editor of the Matin, it needs 
the caution of Mr. Wickham 
Steed, former editor of the 
London Times, to give it bal- 
ance. 

Speaking in Paris not long 
ago, Mr. Steed foresaw the 
time when improved mechan- 
ical means of getting and 
verifying news (such as the 


By J. STUART HAMILTON 








Hamilton Speaks From 
Knowledge 


J. Stuart Hamilton knows the news- 
papers of Paris because he spent two 
years as press observer in the Amer- 
ican embassy there. He brought to 
his task a viewpoint sharpened by 
years of unusual practical experience. 
After he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (where he was 
initiated into Sigma Delta Chi) in 
1922, he went to Japan, and for a year 
he was city editor of the Japan Times, 
in Tokyo, and correspondent for the 
London Daily Mail. He is now assist- 
ant professor of journalism at the Uni- 


Le Petit Parisien doesn’t 
use a column on bland edi- 
torials. It blazons its news, 
not on Page Three as is usual 
in French newspapers, but on 
Page One, and it uses more 
illustrations than any other 
Paris morning paper unless it 
be the pictorial and _ inde- 
pendent Excelsior, which has 
also sprung into affluence 
through the use of spot news 
displayed as America first 
displayed it. 

Opinion, in Le Petit Pari- 
sien, is confined to the signed 
articles or interviews with in- 
fluential men. No one knows 
what price former Finance 
Minister Caillaux or former 
Ambassador Henry Beranger 
demands for a series of time- 
ly articles, but Le Petit Pari- 





radio) will reduce inaceur- 
acies to such an extent that a 
new problem will occupy the 
minds of editors. They will 


versity of Kansas. 








sien and its two closest rivals, 
Le Matin and Le Journal, are 
willing to pay it in order to 
attract readers who care 














have such masses of accurate 
world news on their desks 
that its interpretation will demand a first rank 
place outside of the editorial page. But he does not 
deny, what the newspapers of Paris proclaim, that 
news is now the public taste rather than comment. 

No paper in Paris has made a more phenomenal 
suecess than the Petit Parisien, now being published 
by the widow of Senator Paul Dupuy (an American 
before her marriage), until her sons become of age. 
And it is safe to say that it owes its million and a 
half eirculation to its swift adaptation of American 
headlines and news style. If further proof were de- 
sired, a glance at the ‘‘sensational’’ Daily Mail of 
London with its many familiar features, and its cireu- 
lation of more than a million, or at the Osaka Main- 
ichi, of Japan, with more than 1,300,000 circulation— 
counting its several editions—should convince anyone 
that the day of the prosy opinions still voiced in Le 
Temps and the London Times has reached and passed 
its apogee. 


nothing for the 2-column 
display on Page One of the 
cross-country race sponsored by the paper to catch 
half a million sport fans. 


E JOURNAL, called the murder sheet by the peo- 
ple who carelessly call the Petit Parisien the 
‘*journal of the concierges,’’ has won a circulation of 
750,000 by much the same means. Where the staid 
but still official old Temps prints a cummunique of 
utmost importance on its last page under a 10 point 
head, the Journal sees a story that it will lift next 
morning into first position on Page One under a 30 
point ‘ITALY WINS RIGHTS IN TANGIER.’’ 
And in addition are its special reporters who often 
eross Europe by airplane to send back colorful ac- 
counts of the rioting in Vienna or the demolition of 
German forts on the Polish frontier. Le Journal is 
the pioneer in this kind of reporting, but few of the 
other ‘‘big five’’ are far behind. Old Marcel Hutin 


is still the most astute reporter on the nationalistic 
(Continued on page 20) 











Five Merry Men on a Jaunt 


Being a No-Account Story of the Southern Sports Writers Who Accompanied 
the Georgia Tech Football Team to California 


By FRANKLIN M. RECK 


HERE were five of ’em. Sports editors of the 
five largest Southern newspapers, they were, liv- 
ing in Pasadena. Their residence in the land of 
sunshine and palms was temporary. In fact it would 
terminate as soon as the Georgia Tech football team 
finished its intersectional serap with the University 
of California, in the Rose Bowl, on New Year’s day. 

Morgan Blake was one of the five. Blake is sports 
editor of the Atlanta Journal. He’s a veteran news- 
paper man of the South. He was a political writer 
in Nashville until he got tired of having to write 
things he didn’t believe. When he left politics in the 
embattled Nashville for sports in Atlanta, his Nash- 
ville boss told him he was falling so low he’d have to 
use a stepladder to pluck feathers off a duck’s under- 
carriage. But Blake’s satisfied. 

Another was Ed. Danforth. He is sports editor of 
the Atlanta Georgian. He didn’t live in Royce cot- 
tage—<down the side street—with the rest of the port- 
able typewriter gang, because his wife was along. Ed. 
looks as though he’s been bumped around the world 
considerably. His face is lined and he looks at you 
keenly. 

Dick Hawkins was a third. Dick is sports editor of 
the Atlanta Constitution. He’s short and athletic and 
young and neatly got up. He doesn’t have the drawl- 
ing, easy accent of the others because he hails from 
Michigan. He moves faster and gets out his stuff 
faster—he had to in Pasadena, because he was the 
only one of the gang working for a morning paper. 

A fourth was Zipp Neumann, sports editor of the 
Birmingham News. Zipp is slender and quick in his 
movements—a former boxing champion. He has 
plenty of black hair, but one lock of it dominates his 
head after the manner of a ram’s horn. Zipp has 
been married only a short time but he proved his great 
restraint by talking of home only once or twice. 

The fifth was Ralph McGill, sports editor of the 
Nashville Banner. Ralph weighs about as much as 
Zipp Neumann and Dick Hawkins combined. And 
yet he doesn’t look particularly fat—just well up- 
holstered all over. 

For ten days this gang—except Ed. Danforth— 
lived in Royce cottage on a narrow street shaded with 
pepper trees, orange trees, and palms. It was a hard 
life. After a little experiment, the best getting-up 
hour was found to be between eight-thirty and nine. 


Any earlier would have been a mistake because every 
one of the five had experienced the same strange 
phenomenon—that the balmy California climate made 
you intolerably sleepy. You needed more hours of 
rest. And even then your head felt fuzzy during the 
day. Somehow, you just wanted to bask in the sun— 
vegetate. 

And yet all of them were Spartans enough to get 
to the dining room of the hotel before the breakfast 
hour was ended. The hotel was distinctly high-class. 
A white, dignified structure with long wings, set far 
back on a magnificent lawn. And the chef was a bear. 


N preparation for the arduous duties of the day, 

it wasn’t unusual for the gentlemen of the press 

to absorb a glass of orange juice, dig neatly into a 

honey dew melon, peck away at sausage and cakes, 

and dabble the while with two soft boiled eggs, three 

minutes. The waitresses asked no questions. Amer- 
ican plan—you could eat all you wanted to. 

A few of the mornings were occupied with trips to 
Mount Lowe, Hollywood, and through downtown Los 
Angeles. The football squad took these trips, and it 
was both a pleasure and a duty for the writers to go 
along. 

If the California climate makes you sleepy it’s 
equally true that it makes you hungry. It was with 
no reluctance whatever that the portable gang went to 
the dining room at noon to do away with a juicy 
broiled half of chicken, or a sirloin with appropriate 
vegetables, a sherbet, and a pot of coffee. 

In the afternoon there was practice—a matter of 
basking in the sun down at the Rose Bowl, watching 
the yellow-stockinged stalwarts go through grass drill, 
signal practice, and scrimmage. 

It was Morgan Blake who named these lads The 
Golden Tornado, a term that is now used almost as 
widely as Yellow Jackets. 

**Golden Tornado is all right when we’re winning,”’ 
Head Coach Alexander is wont to remark. ‘‘But when 
we’re beaten it offers too many possibilities. We got 
walloped in Pittsburgh one year and a Pittsburgh 
paper referred to us the next day as the Zephyrs.’’ 

After practice you could see the faces of the writer 
gang grow more thoughtful. The time of reckoning 
was at hand. After all, the reason they were out 
here was to tell the folks back home about the team. 
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They’d got to their present position by knocking out 
paragraphs about this and that, setting forth more 
interestingly than somebody else the things folks liked 
to read. Their stuff was signed. They had a repu- 
tation to uphold. 

Most of them strolled back through the twilight 
each evening toward Royce cottage, thinking of their 
stories. All except Dick Hawkins. Dick hurried. 
His was a morning paper and he had to hustle. Five 
o’clock in Pasadena was seven o’clock in Atlanta, and 
to make the mail edition his story had to be in Atlanta 
at nine. 

Dick did his swiftest, best work after he’d had one 
shot of that fine old Southern institution known as 
‘‘eorn.’’ One was all he wanted. Then he sat down 
to his portable and rattled out two thousand words in 
an hour and a quarter. Fifteen minutes earlier he 
had called for a Western Union boy, so that just as 
he knocked out the last paragraph the boy entered 
the door, cap in hand. Sometimes, if Dick got an 
especially good idea the boy had to wait for a 
couple of minutes. 

While Dick worked the rest washed up for 
dinner. Their chat then was nearly all 
about the team, the rival team, and what 
Los Angeles sports writers were pre- 
dicting about the game. For instance 
one Los Angeles paper called War- 
ner Mizell, Georgia Tech halfback, 
‘‘frail’? and predicted that he 
wouldn’t last two quarters. 

This caused hours of gleeful discus- 
sion in Royce cottage. Mizell hadn’t lost a minute 
through injuries all season, and while he’s curly- 
haired, good-looking, and slender, he’s also knitted 
together with steel. 

So the gang wrote home what Coach Alexander said 
when he was told that Mizell was frail. 

‘*Folks on the coast seem to think that a man’s not 
a football player unless he weighs two hundred 
pounds and can double for Bull Montana.”’ 

At dinner, of course, the gang was hungry. It 
would have been turning down a good thing not to 
have ordered soup, a small plate of barracuda, ten- 
derloin, wax beans, potatoes, salad, sherbet, coffee, 
and pie. 


T night there was heat in the cottage because 
Southern California nights hit forty and less. 
And while Dick Hawkins, his labors finished, sat 
around or planned a party, the fypewriters of the 
others clamored like machine guns on the Western 
front. 
Morgan Blake had early substituted for his port- 
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able an upright machine. Somehow, ideas didn't 
flow as freely on a portable as on a standard. 

Zipp Neumann sat at the little desk in the corner 
and stopped pounding occasionally to comment on 
something the coach had said that afternoon. 

Ralph McGill settled down to work at the big din- 
ing room table, with groans and protestations that he 
didn’t have an idea in his head. He scratched his 
bulky surface here and there, dug tentatively at the 
more sequestered spots, and labored the while with 
his lead. He was convinced, regularly, that it was 
rotten. But somehow he was through as soon as any- 
body, and his story was good reading. 

Ralph had one other job. He had to put out a 
daily feature called ‘‘I’m the Gink,’’ detailing the 
annoying habits and frailties of the so-called human 
race, The Gink was the flaw in Ralph’s trip—the bar 
to perfect happiness. 

How Ed. Danforth worked was a 
mystery because Ed. wrote his stories in 
the room that he occupied jointly with 
Mrs. Danforth. Ed. probably, had more 
to do than anyone. He not only sent 
in his daily story—somewhere around 
two thousand words—but he got up his 

column. And he was frequently 

called upon by an associated Los 

Angeles paper for stories. Yet, on the 

whole, his stuff sparkled. Ed. had a 

way of putting things. 

At nine, except for afterthoughts, 
the battle was over. By the time the 
coach had arrived for a few bedtime stories Royce 
cottage looked like a city room. There were ash trays 
on the living room table—several regular ash trays 
and a number of saucers—filled to the brim and run- 
ning over. Copy paper of the blank and Western 
Union variety was littered over the floor. Copies of 
every Los Angeles newspaper and all the home-town 
papers, unfolded and torn section from section, hid 
the carpet. Beside the day bed and the armchair 
were drifts of newsprint two feet deep. 

By this time of the night, Morgan Blake had ac- 
quired all of Zipp Neumann’s tins of tobacco. Neg- 
lected cigarette butts had burned neat grooves into 
tables and desk tops. A thick, blue haze was cireu- 
lating upward to the ceiling and billowing into the 
dining room. And some enthusiastic raconteur was 
invariably starting the story of the traveling man who 
came back into the Pullman and found a foot sticking 
out of every berth. 

Moral? Sure enough. This tale should have a 
moral. And now that you mention it, we can think 
of two. 

(Continued on page 20) 











Here’s How I Got My Job 


Direct Assault on One Objective Turned the Trick 
By MARTIN A. KLAVER 


NE of the ancient and honored prerogatives 
of any member of any senior class in any 
American college is the right to wonder—no, 

dream is a better word—the right to dream about 
what he is going to do after graduation. 

If he’s one of the rare few who already have a 
job waiting for them (and rare few is really ex- 
pressive when it’s applied to seniors in journalism), 
he dreams about what he’s going to do when he 
starts in. And if he’s one of the majority who 
haven’t anything particular in view, he dreams 
about how he’s going to get a place. He keeps on 
dreaming until the first of June, and then, about 
four years too late, he lays out his campaign. 

I know. I did the same thing myself. That’s 
exactly why I think it may be helpful to other 
members of senior classes for me to tell how I got 
my first job—and my second, because the first was 
a sort of preliminary step to the second. I’m now 
in my third, but I’m not going to say anything about 
this one because I didn’t lay siege to it and take 
it by storm later as I did the others. 

I am not holding myself up as a model or urg- 
ing anyone to do as I did. The procedure I fol- 
lowed is simply an entry in the case book. I’m 
only telling you how I got what I went after. You’re 
welcome to it if it’s of use to you. 

I’ve already said that I didn’t start worrying 
about a job until my last few weeks in college. 
But I had begun preparing for newspaper work 
while I was still in high school, so I had something 
of a running start. As a high school sophomore 
I wrote sports dope, gratis, for the local paper, 
and in my senior year I wrote several sports yarns 
for a big city morning daily nearby—and they paid 
me for them. If I had been more forethoughted 
—but it’s too late now to wish that I’d blackjacked 
the two editors, one after the other, into giving 
me a try as a reporter. The point is that if you 
have done any kind of newspaper work, you’re 
several jumps ahead of the field. If you haven’t, 
you’re starting from scratch without a warm-up, 
and it’s up to you to find some way of overcoming 
that handicap. 

Very soon after I entered college—in the second 
semester of my freshman year, in fact—I went out 
for the Michigan Daily. I worked on the Daily for 
three years, doing most of the things one does on a 
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college morning paper. I did reporting, read proof, 
wrote heads, edited telegraph copy, wrote editorials, 
and an occasional special article or book review. It 
was my good luck to be in college just after the war, 
when a good many older, experienced men were in 
school, so I learned a few more things about news- 
papers and thus strengthened my chances still more. 
Working on undergraduate publications is good stuff, 
even if some city editors say otherwise. Maybe it 
isn’t yet too late for you to start. 

I might have done myself a good turn if I’d spent 
my summers working on newspapers, but I’m not 
sure that the general background of experience that 
I gained through working on a concrete gang, act- 
ing as a bricklayer’s helper, substituting in a Coast 
Guard station, carrying mail, directing activities 
on a city playground, and so on, weren’t almost as 
valuable. Probably the best method would have 
been to divide the vacation periods evenly. If 
you’ve still a few vacations ahead of you, think it 
over. 


OW that you have all the salient facts about me 
(although it possibly should be added that I 
took only one journalism course), I’ll go on with the 
story. The time was May of my senior year. I 
hadn’t anything in sight, and, because I was bound 
to go to a Reserve Officers Training Camp, I found 
that I was going to be ready to go to work about 
the middle of August, six weeks after most of my 
class. My problem was to start in as soon as | 
could, preferably on a newspaper or, failing that, 
on any magazine or advertising agency staff. How 
to go about it? 

The first thing to do, it seemed to me, was to get 
some advice, so I started out getting it. I came in 
to Detroit and talked to Sigma Delta Chis—and 
learned that there were no employers waiting for 
me with open arms. I found out, though, that the 
way to get a job is to go after it, and I brought 
back with me several letters of introduction. Later 
on I delivered these letters—they were effective 
opening wedges and I was glad I had them—when 
I made application in person. 

From about the middle of May on, I spent my 
week-ends calling on prospective employers, and 
in my spare moments I wrote letters of application. 
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One of them went to the Port Huron Times-Herald, 
a newspaper I knew something ubout because the 
publisher had a son in my class who thought there 
would be a chance for me there. Others went to 
all kinds of newspapers, big and little, weeklies as 
well as dailies. I put a good deal of thought into 
those letters, and I did my best to appear well 
when I talked directly to the men I thought might 
hire me. I really worked at it. But I didn’t get 
a job. 

I was still jobless when I left school and went 
to camp. The most encouraging nibble to all my 
bait was a letter from the Times-Herald telling me to 
write again when I was ready to go to work. And 
the situation was exactly the same early in August, 
when I left camp and went up to New York City 
to see an advertising cousin of mine and all the 
newspaper editors I could get to. Things hadn’t 
changed any ten days later, after I’d made the 
rounds. By mid-August, back in Detroit, matters 
seemed to have set a good deal like concrete. Ap- 
parently there was no place 
for me anywhere. 
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then, but there might be later on. Two of the re- 
porters were college students—-one was the editor’s 
son—but both of them would be working until Sep- 
tember 15. Then the editor changed his mind. I 
wonder now if he didn’t see how desperate I felt 
and take me on out of pity. Anyway he would 
give his son a vacation and try me in his place. 
Would I cover a rural beat? I would. When did 
I want to come to work? Monday. All right, he’d 
give me a chance—not a job, but a chance. 

I went out of that office with my head sailing 
around somewhere near the ceiling of an Army 
Hawk. My telegram followed so closely by my 
call, had done the trick. 

I never did cover a rural beat. But I stayed in 
Port Huron and covered everything from the 
Chamber of Commerce to police. It was excellent 
training, and I had good men to work under and 
a good paper to work for. I liked it. But after a 
while I began to pull at the halter. Eventually I 
convinced myself that I’d never be satisfied until 

I’d taken a shot at metro- 








politan journalism. I picked 





OPEFULLY I opened 

my typewriter and 
painstakingly I wrote an- 
other letter to Mr. Louis A 
Weil, editor of the Port 
Huron paper. The city ed- 
itors of Detroit had been ex- 
ceptionally unanimous in 
their advice to go out into 
the state and get experience. 
I was willing. The Times- 
Herald, I knew, was careful- 
ly edited and well-thought- 
of. If I could get on there, 
the experience would be val- 
uable. So I sent off the let- 
ter and sat down to wait. 

I waited three days, four 
days, five days. No answer. 
Another day went by, and 
another. Still no answer. 
It was up to me to do some- 
thing definite. The Times- 
Herald seemed my best bet. 
I decided I’d start with it. 
I wrote a telegram, telling 
the editor I was coming up 
to see him the next day. 
And the next day I went. 

Well, the editor said there 


themselves: 








How Did You Get 
Your Job? 


This June hundreds of journalism 
students will step out from the well- 
known ivy-clad halls and start look- 
ing for jobs. Many of ’em are think- 
ing about it now. They’re asking 


out the Detroit News as a 
goal. 

For a long time after I 
reached that decision I made 
it a practice to stop in at 
the News office, to see if 
there was an opening for 
me, every two or three 
months. I got to know the 
city editor rather well, and 
two former Times-Herald 
staff men, then on the News, 
made it a point to keep him 
informed about me. It isn’t 


“How do you go about it?” | boasting to say that my ree- 
“If you get located in one place, how 


can you make a change?” 

THE Quit will try to answer these 
questions by carrying the actual ex- 
periences of men who—using various 
methods—have landed the job they 
want. This is the first of the series. 
There'll be another next month. If 
you'd like to add a case to the case 
book, send your story in. Lend a hand 
to the fellow who’s preparing to take— 


That First Plunge 


ord could bear his inspec- 
tion. But every time I went 
in, the outcome was the 
same, and I received the 
same advice: ‘‘Go back and 
get some more experience.”’ 

After a while that phrase 
began to get monotonous 
and wearisome, and finally, 
a little more than two years 
after I walked in and sat 
down at my first office desk, 
I decided it was time to 
make a break. I determined 
to resign my place and go 
out after another one. So 














wasn’t anything open just 


that summer I wrote more 





(Continued on page 16) 
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Bob and Jack Battl 


— 


ERE’S a story for you—and the only fiction in 
it is the proper names. It’s written by 
Maurice O. Ryan, assistant secretary to the 

Greater North Dakota Association and former editor 
of the Devil’s Lake World. Ryan says that every 
figure in this story is bona fide. So if you’re thinking 
of the country field—or even if you’re not thinking of 
it—read this story. It may open your eyes. 


Acre, N. D., December 15, 1928. 
Dear Bob: 

You sure got a tough break when you couldn’t get 
away to attend the Sigma Delta Chi convention at 
Northwestern. It was a wow! We heard the presi- 
dent of the U. P. and other noted speakers, learned a 
lot about the inner workings of the fraternity, and 
got a chance to get acquainted with some of the big 
fellows in Sigma Delta Chi. They are an inspiration, 
Bob. 

Am back on the job and have published four issues 
of the weekly blah since returning. I seemed to have 
new pep after the big splash at Northwestern. We 
are sitting pretty in county and state politics for 
awhile, for the candidates we pushed in the November 
election were placed in office. The only way to gain 
the good graces of these politicians is to help them get 
in, not come around afterward and compliment them. 
All the big dailies up in this country, with capital be- 
hind them, will be left out in the cold, for capital lost 
the election. 

I’m afraid that I’m getting lazy. I haven’t been 
getting down to work till eight-thirty or nine o’clock 
these cold mornings. Only have four blocks to walk 
to the office, so I don’t have to roll out till about eight. 
Our plant has been very busy this fall, and I think we 
shall show a record profit for the year. 

This isn’t much of a letter, Bob, but you owe me 
one. Give me the low-down on things. Keep your 


feet dry. Your brother, 
JACK. 
CLO 
Metropolis, December 20, 1928. 
Dear Ol’ Thing: 


Thanks for rubbing it in about my 
inability to attend the Northwestern 
meeting. Could I help it because 






there happened to be a shakeup in the police depart- 
ment about the time you were going down, and the 
chief ordered all hands on deck? Seems to me you 
have it pretty soft, being able to get away whenever 
you like. I think I could have new pep, too, if I could 
get away once in awhile. Since you and I left school 
last summer and I took this job I haven’t missed a 
day. No prospects of a layoff, either, till next sum- 
mer when vacation period rolls around. 

Glad that some newspaper was able to be on the in- 
side track on the election. I hear the big boys on the 
desks hazarding a guess that it might be pretty tough 
for us during the next two years. You know, our 
wiseacre editorial writers spoke—and the ignorant 
populace proceeded to vote the other way. They 
seem to have the habit of doing that. Somebody’s all 
wet. 

You’re a lucky dog, sleeping till eight. I hate to 
think of how early seven comes every morning, and 
then that long street car ride to the workhouse. I’m 
beginning to be convinced that you have the right 
dope in urging me to check out of this metropolitan 
daily field and join you in the country weekly. You 
can get away to go to conventions, you sleep till eight, 
you are closer to the people at election time, and they 
believe you when it comes to casting that (un) Demo- 
cratic ballot. 

I’m stepping out with the Queen tonight, so will 
have to blow. Love to the missus. 

Your brother, 
Bos. 


C7) 


Acre, N. D., January 10, 1929. 
Dear Bob: 

Hope you had a nice Christmas. My troop of Boy 
Seouts gave me a pair of skates, the wife’s Sunday 
School girls presented her with a nice gift, and many 
of the county officers and others remembered us. 
Wished that you might have been with us. 

We finished balancing our books and making out 
our income tax reports, and am glad to tell you that 

we increased our gross business $3,500 

over last year. Paid 16 per cent on 

(Sen our investment, regardless of the im- 
. provements added to the plant this 

year. I was raised to $50 a week be- 


: 
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attle It Out in Letters 


ginning January 1, but am leaving $10 in each week 
to apply on stock. The boss was very white about it 
when I asked him for this privilege. From $40 to 
$50 a week when I have only been out of school six 
months is pretty good, eh? 

Hope you and the Queen are hitting it off OK. 
Why don’t you marry the girl? I don’t like to see 
my own brother holding out on the femmes that way. 
It is my earnest belief that a fellow never starts to 
save money or never settles down till he gets married. 
There are lots of compensations, Bob, more than you 
would ever guess. We have two or three invitations 
out each week for bridge, or what have you. Then 
there are shows, and best of all two or three cozy eve- 
nings at home each week. We make candy, play 
pinochle or double rummy, then put out the cat and 
retire. Great stuff, Bob. Why does a man have to 
wait 20 or 25 years before he can enjoy a good wife 
and a little home? It’s an outrage. I’m all for these 
Indian weddings at the age of 10. 

Don’t take any wooden nickels. Au revoir, 


JACK. 
C7 ~ LO) 
Metropolis, February 1, 1929. 
Dear Jack: 

You talk like a papa. Still I know you are sincere, 
and I will admit that so far things have been break- 
ing all your way. I got a little raise the first of the 
year, too. Am now dragging down $45, but where it 
all goes, I don’t know. Can’t seem to save. And then, 
you say that I should take on a wife! Ach himmel. 
The Queen is a good kid, but her needs are not as 
simple as they might be. 

I take it that you are really buying in gradually 
where you are when you say that $10 a week is going 
into the plant. Do you really expect to stay there in- 
definitely? Wouldn’t they laugh here if I offered 
them $10 a week to apply on stock? That’d be ex- 
ploited in the comic strip. 

But on a $40 per week income how do you make the 
grade with a wife? I am spending $45 and not get- 
ting anywhere single. My room costs me $7.50. It’s 
a long way out, necessitating carfare 
at least twice daily. And the balance 
of my fortune goes for chow and the 
Queen. When you step out with the 
good wife in Acre, I take it that you 
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walk. The Queen has an abiding love for these Yel- 
low cabs, so we don’t walk. She waxes very loqua- 
cious in our frequent trips in the cab, but I can’t find 
my voice at those times, for I glue my eyes to the 
meter. I think those bozos connive to produce traffic 
jams—those taxi drivers, I mean. Boy, there’s mur- 
der in my heart sometimes, when they poke along. 
Each congested corner lops off one more dessert dur- 
ing the week until I am sure that I am far removed 
from any possibility of diabetes. 
Love and kisses, 
Bos. 
CRO 


Acre, N. D., March 5, 1929. 
Dear Bob: 

If I were you, I’d frame with the doctor and some- 
how get over to the Queen that walking is just what 
she needs to keep thin. Your taxi yarn was hot. 

As far as being able to afford a wife, though. 
There’s nothing to that. I was only making $40 when 
Elizabeth and I took the step. We have a dandy 
little apartment for two for $40 a month as compared 
with your $7.50 a week. Our food costs but very little 
more than I was formerly paying out for myself at 
the restaurant, and brother, it’s real food. I fixed it 
so that the wife could write locals for the social column 
and get 10 cents an inch, so she has all the spending 
money she needs. We’re getting along famously with- 
out that $10 a week we are saving, which is bringing 
us interest and dividends. I drag down $25 to $40 
each month corresponding for outside dailies. That 
helps. ; 

I know you are in love with the bright lights, Bob, 
and that you thrill at the thought of a real scoop. I 
don’t blame you. Any of us who really have print- 
er’s ink in our veins feel that hunger for low-dewns 
and first releases. But, whether you believe it or not, 
there are lots of them out here. Even though we do 
print but once a week, we can scoop the daily in this 
town repeatedly. Our front page is composed entire- 


ly of stuff that is timely that day, or stuff that the 
daily has overlooked, so that we are 
able to hold our readers who are also 
daily subscribers, for our stuff isn’t 
old. There’s little chance of going 


stale when that condition prevails, 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Introducing 


This issue of THe Qui. is under the editorship of 
Martin A. Klaver. Franklin M. Reck, former editor, 
will hereafter act as associate. 

Mr. Klaver will bring both newspaper and maga- 
zine experience to his new job. He has worked as re- 
porter on the Port Huron (Mich.) Times-Herald and 
the Detroit News. While with the News he covered 
such special assignments as Mrs. Lindbergh’s trip to 
Washington to greet her son and the Ishpeming mine 
disaster. He’s now assistant editor of The American 
Boy. His address is 550 Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit. 

One of his latest acts, before assuming the editor- 
ship, was to write—at the request of the then editor— 
the story ‘‘How I Got My Job,’’ in this issue. He 
wasn’t referring to his Qumtu job. 

F. M. Recx. 





Not Cal’s Line 

Perhaps there boils up herein the bile of writers not 
so highly placed. Werewolves may be baying the 
moon. Let readers be fairly warned and, if they like, 
disagree. For our opinion is that the Hon. Calvin 
Coolidge’s recent speech dedicating the Bok bird 
sanctuary in Florida—the speech he traveled 1,000 
miles to make—the same which followed the an- 
nouncement that he will devote himself to writing 
after he leaves the Presidency— is the dullest, most 
banal, most unimaginative, uninspiring, unillumina- 
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tive, uninteresting speech, essay, or composition con- 
tributed either to oratory or to literature in the last 
decade. Indeed, for sheer innocuousness, we deem it 
the speech of the century. 

The life of Edward W. Bok, the Dutch immigrant 
who rose to such heights as an American publisher, 
has in it epochal founts of inspiration—not an idea 
about that. Of the loveliness of birds and their heart- 
less destruction in this country—not a thought. Of 
the heart-breaking story of the egret heron’s slaugh- 
ter, well nigh to its extinction, to plume milady’s 
thoughtless vanity—never a mention. Of the poetry 
and beauty in the theme of birds and sanctuary for 
them in the Everglades—absolutely nothing. Rather, 
Mr. Coolidge grouped Mr. Bok with all the other mil- 
lionaires giving away money for this and that, be- 
stowing share and share alike his benign approval 
upon the bunch. The bells, the beautiful bells—that 
wonderful carillon in the reserve which is to mingle 
with the voices of the birds in music Divine—drew 
reference as of a soul dimly groping for it knows not 
what. There was that single weak beat of imagina- 
tive wing which, however, ended rather as I faw down, 
boom, boom—with the observation that man does not 
live by bread alone! 





Innocents at Home 


Simple sailor folk have among them those who be- 
lieve that when the wind has blown long in one direc- 
tion, it ‘‘piles up’’ at some distant point beyond the 
horizon and, in the very logical nature of things, must 
eventually blow back in the direction whence it came. 
Otherwise, all the wind should be on one side of the 
world, and hell would be to pay generally. Perhaps 
Senator William J. Harris, of Georgia, is bred of such 
stock. He has discovered economic winds blowing 
too long in one direction, and proposes now to employ 
a gusty senatorial breath to stimulate the return 
force. 

**T think the chain newspapers, with owners hun- 
dreds of miles away, are a menace,’’ he says. ‘‘I 
would stop the tendency.’’ The means is exceeding- 
ly simple. He would deny to such journals the privi- 
lege of second-class rates. 

A vast amount of intelligent thought has been ap- 
plied by others than Senator Harris to the question 
that racks him. Some have been those striving to meet 
the alert and aggressive competition of chain papers; 
some, those who anticipate sharing in advantages re- 
sulting from combination; some, dispassionate stu- 
dents of the changing order of things. Conclusions 
are, of course, varied. But the most despairing critic 
of the tendency has not, at least thus publicly, hither- 
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to offered so naive a solution to an interesting prob- 
lem. 

Since were one weapon to fail, the redoubtable 
Georgian would doubtless seek another, it is perhaps 
useless to point out that the modern city newspaper 
most likely to be included in a combination is by no 
means dependent on the United States mails for dis- 
tribution, and would neither cease publication nor 
disentangle itself from an alliance if denied an ad- 
vantageous postal rate. But he has only touched the 
edge of the problem as he states it, for absentee own- 
ership is not confined to chain newspapers. 

Since Senator Harris wishes to dabble in a field 
somewhat new to him, we suggest that he begin with 
the life of Benjamin Franklin, the highly successful 
father of the troublesome idea, but one who neverthe- 
less managed to serve his country well as statesman 
and diplomat while being absentee owner of a string 
of newspapers. He would also be interested in the 
new International Year Book number of Editor and 
Publisher, wherein he will find a necessarily incom- 
plete list of chain papers. He will be grieved to find 
listed there 48 groups, ranging in number from the 
two pornographic tabloids of George Bernarr Mac- 
Fadden to the 26 of the Secripps-Howard string (not 
to mention the 9 cousin-papers operated by Mrs. 
James G. Seripps). 

But the subject is so broad, and the secondary 
sources of information are so scattered, that perhaps 
it would be best for him to consult with his colleague, 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, junior United States Senator 
from Michigan. Mr. Vandenberg is not only a most 
eloquent and informing conversationalist, but a dis- 
tinguished newspaper editor, and a principal stock- 
holder in the newly organized Michigan chain, Feder- 
ated Publications, Ine. 

Good gracious, what a lot Senator Vandenberg 
could tell this elder statesmen ! 





Virgin Soil 

There is a heartening purpose in the projected 
development of a school of journalism in Peking un- 
der the joint auspices of Yenching University of 
Peking and the School of Journalism of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

China is emerging in more ways than one. It is 
emerging from illiteracy into literacy; it is emerging 
from confusion of language to a radical simplicity ; it 
is emerging from disconnected units into a compre- 
hensible whole. Its journalism of the past has been 
rarely professional, in the true sense of the word; it 
has comprised, for the most part, sheets of propaganda 
misealled newspapers. The profession was not re- 
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sponsible for these, simply because the profession, in 
an educated sense, did not exist. 

In recent years, and in particular during the 
growth of Nationalist success, educated Chinese jour- 
nalists have been finding their way home, to discover 
that an awakening people responds quickly to the 
service offered by a reputable press. The demand 
cries for men professionally equipped to serve this 
need ; and it goes for the saying that such men should 
have the advantage of the finest ethical conclusions 
taught by experience. 

In a soil that is virtually virgin, journalism has a 
chance to start clean; more than that, it has the op- 
portunity to train groups of young Chinese who may, 
and doubtless will, become the genuine intellectual 
liberators of the new China. 

In view of the tremendous economic importance 
China holds for the United States, to mention only 
the lowest of many considerations, the task being un- 
dertaken at Yenching should have the warm sym- 
pathy of every member of Sigma Delta Chi. 





Repetitious History 

The turn of the wheel, from which not even so per- 
versely modern a thing as journalism may escape, 
brings forth in Mexico an institution that flourished 
in the days of the Caesars—a ‘‘mural newspaper.’’ 

One of the earliest acts of Mexico’s new president, 
Emilio Portes Gil, was to announce a campaign of 
publie education in the fields of literature, music, and 
sports, through which he hopes to woo the people 
from seductive vices. And in furtherance of this 
program, the government at Mexico City announces 
that at regular intervals broadsides, six by nine feet 
in size, will be printed in poster type and pasted on 
walls in villages, towns, and cities throughout the 
country. 

Acta Diurna, while serving any ulterior purposes 
the Caesars may have had, did not hesitate to relate 
enticing bits of social news; such epochal events as the 
rain of blood in the Forum, and high lights of the 
sporting world touching such personages as the ex- 
emplary fan who leaped in the Tiber and was drown- 
ed when his favorite gladiator died. 

If along with its uplifting information, the poster 
newspaper of Mexico also offers a chronicle of inti- 
mate concern to the people, it will doubtless attract to 
it as eager a reading public as surrounds the red 
placard journals on the walls of any Chinatown. And 
if propaganda is subordinated to public interest, the 
people will profit from a wider dispersion of informa- 
tion, and an approximate fixation of truth. 
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Here’s How I Got My Job 


(Continued from page 11) 


letters of application. Some of the men I wrote 
to were good enough to reply, but most were not. 
My idea was that I’d take whatever opened up, if 
a letter did the trick, and start on a job-hunting 
tour otherwise. I planned to spend two weeks in 
Detroit. 

What I really wanted, though, was a job on the 
News, and I planned to see the city editor every few 
days during those two weeks. I meant to make 
him realize that I was determined to work on a big 
city newspaper somewhere, and that I wanted to 
work on his paper. All I asked was a chance to 
show what I had—I was willing to abide by his de- 
cision if I failed to produce. 


O on Monday I tried the two other papers, a 

queer thing to do, because I didn’t especially 
want a job with either. I must have been saving 
my best chance for the last attempt. Anyhow, I 
didn’t land. I guess I knew I wouldn’t. On Tues- 
day I tried the News. The city editor was out. 
But he would be back, the reception room attend- 
ant said, and if I cared to wait. I did care 
to. I’ve forgotten just how long I sat there, but 
it was a long time. At last the city editor came in, 
passing through to the city room, and I stood up 
and stopped him. An edition was due, and he was 
in a hurry, so he told me he would be busy for an 
hour or so, but I could wait for him if I liked. 

And wait I did, for an hour, two hours, maybe 
longer. I wondered if he was testing out my stay- 
ing powers. I decided to stay there until I saw 
him regardless of how long it took him. At last 
he came out, and I told him my story. 

‘*So you’ve quit your job?’’ he mused. ‘‘What 
was the hurry? Thought you were getting just 
the kind of experience you needed up there.”’ 

I explained. He thought a minute. Shook his 
head. 

‘‘There’s no vacancy now,”’ he said. 
back tomorrow.’’ 

The next day he took me on. I’d cast the dice 
and they’d rolled a natural. 


**But come 





Roast Beef Journalism 


(Continued from page 6) 


and none of the properties of American imagination. 
Like the mother press of Britain, it walks in the trod- 
den paths of English convention. It lacks ‘‘get up 
and go.’’ But if the Australian press be accursed 
with to us the seeming unspiced faults of steamed 
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pudding, it at the same time has all the sound virtues 
uf roast beef. As an examplar of pure reporting, it 
is the copied soul of shorthand accuracy. It is above 
all suspicion in its honesty, it is strong and free and 
will reprimand the prime minister on just occasion 
as readily as it would that low person surest not to 
sue for libel. 

In general the Australian press conforms to the 
British papers in size, appearance, and internal make- 
up. The same companies advertise on the same page 
in the same place each day. Little whme space is al- 
lowed, and few illustrations are used in the ads. 
The cable news and outstanding local stories are 
gathered in the center of the paper on the leader (edi- 
torial) pages. Little space is ‘‘wasted’’ on headlines. 
New stories begin in the conventional ‘‘Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald addressed the House of Commons this 
morning,’’ or ‘‘His Excellency the Governor General, 
Lord Stonehaven, occupied the chair at a meeting of 
the Committee in Cancer Research this afternoon.’’ 
Perhaps and probably in the last paragraph the read- 
er will discover what Mr. MacDonald discussed and 
what the cancer committee concluded. Such is British 
custom and of such do British readers approve. 

But the Australian press has developed photog- 
raphy to a fine art. The metropolitan dailies usually 
run a page of pictorial news. Their photographers 
are artists born who use rare judgment in selection 
of subject and who develop their prints with skill. 
The mechanical reproduction is excellent. 


USTRALIAN newspapers give more attention 

to detailed reports of obscure meetings than do 
American dailies. Rather do they give prominence 
to events on the relative importance of the organiza- 
tion involved or of the reputation of the speaker than 
to the outcome of the meeting or to the worth of the 
address. 

Australian papers give much less prominence to 
politics and to the doings of their political leaders 
than do American papers. The recent national cam- 
paign in which the Bruce government stood for re- 
election attracted less comment in the news sections 
of the Australian press than did the arrival and 
progress of the visiting English cricket team. The 
activities of legislatures and chambers of manufac- 
tures and commerce are not followed at all, compara- 
tively speaking. Seldom does the press attempt to 
educate the public as we understand that phrase, 
rarely does it become animated over any given prob- 
lem. In a recent strike of waterside workers which 
for a time threatened the very representative forms 
of Australian government, the press criticized the 
strikers but only casually. Such an event in the 
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United States would have waged an out and out news- 
paper war. 

But then, life among the Australians is keyed to 
different music than is what they call ‘‘existence in 
America.’’ I have interviewed some of the greatest 
men in the United States while they were shaving, or 
having breakfast, or were on their way in taxis to 
railway stations. I once interviewed a governor of 
South Carolina while he was having his shoes shined 
in the basement of a Charleston hotel. The American 
is ready at once to talk on whatever subject the re- 
porter wants him to discuss, and within a few minutes 
gives some answer—whether yes or no. An Aus- 
tralian on Monday will make an appointment to see 
the reporter on Friday at 9:00 o’clock and on Friday 
will take the matter under consideration until the 
following Tuesday. Such delay nearly drives an 
American reporter staring wild. Consequently the 
reporter in Australia may have days when he does 
nothing more than make appointments for the future. 

Several of the Australian papers spend pounds of 
good money sending reporters to gather information 
already reported upon and which an American paper 
would have kept filed under an adequate library 
system. 

Even more than the American press is the <Aus- 
tralian press devoted to sporting news. There is 
rarely a day in Australia when, somewhere or another 
on the continent, some horse race of national im- 
portance is not run. Our passion for baseball and 
football is but a cold love compared to the fervent 
worship of Australians for the turf. They will wager 
their last shilling on any blighted steed that strikes 
their fancy any day. In addition the Australian is 
probably the most enthusiastic amateur sportsman in 
the world. So always the sporting news fills pages 
of the Australian press. 

The Australian press pays much less attention to 
crime news than do our papers in the 
United States. It becomes sensational 
never. On the other hand the Aus- 
tralian papers print all the _ sensa- 
tional news sent them from the United 
States and then criticize our country for 
its lawlessness. They forget that where 
they hide their skeletons in convenient- 
ly-forgotten closets, we hang ours on the 
line; that where one crime is committed 
among the people of Australia, twenty 
could be perpetrated among the Ameri- 
ean population without increasing the 
relative criminal ratio. Such naive 
criticism occurred again when consider- 
ing the cabled accounts of the recent 
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Democratic and Republican conventions, the Austral- 
ians judged the stampeding and horn-tooting hulla- 
baloo a national disgrace, again forgetting that they 
have allowed their prime minister to be ‘‘counted 
out’’ by a hooting mob at a noisy political meeting. 

Nevertheless, more circumspection should be exer- 
cised in the wording of news sent from the United 
States to the foreign—which is an often wilfully mis- 
interpreting—press. Josephus Daniels gets up in 
North Carolina and shouts that God has departed 
from Republican national life. Propagandists all 
over the world smile and give him headlines. 


ACTICALLY all journalists in Australia are 

members of the Australian Journalists Associa- 
tion, an organization that has done much for the pres- 
ent standing of the profession in the Commonwealth. 
Among the legal agreements it has achieved from 
newspaper owners are that no reporter may work 
more than 46 hours a week without receiving over- 
time pay; that the staff of every paper must be made 
up, according to a certain percentage, of senior re- 
porters, general reporters, junior reporters, and 
cadets; that every reporter must have one and a half 
days off each week and three weeks vacation on full 
pay each year. The minimum wage, according to the 
standard of the award is as follows: seniors, $46 a 
week; generals, $40 a week; juniors, $30 a week. 
Good men may command substantially higher wages 
than these basic requirements. 

The whole aim of the Australian Journalists Asso- 
ciation is ‘‘to raise the standard of Journalism and to 
make the profession one that will attract to it young 
men of ability and to insure that that ability will meet 
with its reward.’’ Because it works amicably and 
well in Australia is no recommendation that such an 
association would prove successful in the United 
States where industry and democracy 
are conceived and organized on another 
basis. 

Individually the reporters on the Aus- 
tralian press are honest, hard workers 
and of a good basic education. Yet some- 
how they seem to lack the all-impelling 
ambition of American youth. Where 
we hitch our wagons to stars with the 
sky as the limit, they are content to be- 
come sub-editors in their middle age. 
Personally they are a cordial, social, 
genuine sort, kindly disposed to the 
newcomer, and friends never to be for- 
gotten. 
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City or Country? 
(Continued from page 13) 


do you think? You asked me if I was sold on this 
field and expected to stay. Say, Bob, I know when I 
am well off. I couldn’t do as well on a big daily. 
Remember old Nap’s statement, ‘‘ Better be first in a 
little Iberian village than second in Rome?’’ That’s 
me, your brother, 

JACK. 


7) 


Metropolis, April 1, 1929. 
Dear Jack: 

Your letters all seem to be written as though you 
expected them eventually to be published as a lasting 
argument for the young fellow just out of college to 
help him decide between the daily and weekly field. 
Nevertheless, I appreciate the sound arguments you 
advance. 

Last week I was sick. The Queen was a brick. She 
came to visit me, and brought me some fruit and 
candy. For the first time I really suspected that she 
might possibly care if I died. I had no intention of 
giving her the acid test, however, and instead sat up 
in bed, and we got personal. Well, sir, I read her 
some of your last letters, and she said, ‘‘A big city 
is rather tiring, isn’t it? There seems to be so much 
competition here on the newspapers. There are 80 
many nights at the office, and so little chance for sav- 
ing money. You know I wouldn’t mind at all living 
in a small town.’’ Oi, oi gevolt, what a half-wit I 
have been. She isn’t wearing a ring yet, because my 
hospital bill brought me down a notch, but I have 
quit reading the Police Gazette and quit flirting with 
Cutie over at the lunch counter. I got to snap out of 
it, Jack, old man. For once you have won an argu- 
ment, and I’m going to join you. The sooner the 
quicker. 

Do you know of any chances to line up in the terri- 
tory of the Dakotas or Montana? Not that those 
states afford any better opportunities than some other 
states, but I could be nearer you. Don’t say, ‘‘I told 
you so,’’ now, but look around you. The Queen and 
I are in earnest. Snap out of it and see what you can 
round up for your city-bred brother. Hope to see the 
missus soon. 

Your brother, 
Bos. 


CRO 


Acre, N. D., April 15, 1929. 
Dear Brother : 
I am glad you have seen the light. I have been 
looking around, and there are several positions that I 
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believe we can work you in on right in this state. A 
transition is taking place in the weekly field. During 
the past eight years, in this state alone, the number 
of newspapers, daily and weekly, has decreased from 
340 to 206. It is a matter of the survival of the fit- 
test, and the standards are becoming higher. That 
means the door is opening, for a large number of us 
college trained fellows. Out here in the Northwest, 
where there are only about 10 people to the square 
mile, there is to be a tremendous development during 
the 25 or 30 years that we are to be active, to my no- 
tion—a greater earning per capita from unearned in- 
crement, and other developments, than anywhere else. 

You arrange to come up the first of next month, and 
we’ll use my car—yes, the wife and I bought one of 
those new Chevrolet sixes—and visit several of these 
plants with which I have been in communication. 
There are one or two places where you could start out 
at $35, and one place where they are willing to pay 
$40, because of your University training and your 
subsequent experience on a big city daily. 

Don’t come out with the idea that you know every- 
thing just because you are off the Metropolis Banner, 
because you don’t. In the year that I have been here 
I have learned a little about keeping books, writing 
editorials, ad writing, headline writing, job printing, 
and composition in general. You don’t know any- 
thing about these departments, but you want to learn, 
see? That’s an attitude our fellows like. Looking 
forward to your arrival. Yours till the newspapers 
bust up the liquor ring in your city, and all the man- 
aging editors get shot. Always, 

JACK. 


CLO 


Metropolis, April 27, 1929. 
Dear Jack: 

It was very thoughtful of you to start sending me 
some of your exchanges. I have been studying them 
closely, and really I get a lot of kick out of them. 
There is really some mighty intelligent writing in 
many of them. The editorials are convincing, and the 
makeup is attractive. I can see how those sheets can 
actually constitute a greater force in a small town, 
where the people are in less of a hurry and are less 
sophisticated, than our overgrown dailies do in the 
larger cities. 

I think that I shall get a great kick out of writing 
little yarns about simple things—homey little stories 
about the cat coming back, and Mrs. Jones’ twins 
running away to the next town. I am honestly look- 
ing forward to it. And if, when I can get a few dol- 
lars, the Queen can come along, if she can get in a 
bridge club, and a sewing club, and in other ways 
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form some congenial contacts, I think we shall begin 
to understand how you have really found a full meas- 
ure of contentment in the small town—pardon me, I 
know that you don’t like to have me refer to Acre as a 
small town, since the last census showed it to have 
5,798 people. 

I remember a line in your sheet some time ago, tell- 
ing of the fact that there were 53 fraternal and social 
organizations in your one city. That certainly should 
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so, how else could you or I ever get hold of our own 
business, I ask you, and at the same time be earning 
a decent salary? 

A sort of rule of thumb used in the newspaper 
business is that the net earnings of newspapers should 
constitute approximately $1 per capita for the terri- 
tory that is thoroughly served by the papers in ques- 
tion. There are two papers in our county and there 
is a population of 17,000. That makes $17,000 net 


provide a variety of interests that 
should satisfy everybody’s grega- 
rious desires, and at the same time 
afford a wealth of little stories 
each week. Even the Queen is read- 
ing about the marriages and social 
functions in Acre, and I honestly 
believe the kid is as anxious to get 
going asI am. See you next Mon- 
day, and tell the Missus to trot out 
some of that grub you have been 
praising so highly, because I 
haven’t eaten hearty for months— 
been saving my money. Alee-oop, 
Bos. 


CRO 


Acre, N. D., April 27, 1929. 
Dear Bob: 

This letter will probably cross 
your last reply in the mails, but I 
have been making a little survey. 
You can study out the figures I am 
going to show you while en route 
here. I know you aren’t much on 








“You’re Acting Like 
An American!” 


When the South Amer- 
ican father wants to re- 
buke his young son, that’s 
what he tells him. 


There is more than one 
reason for a situation so 
unflattering to Americans, 
but American newspapers 
and American press serv- 
ices are partly respon- 
sible. 


Will Irwin, writer, prop- 
agandist, journalist, who 
covered President-elect 
Hoover’s South American 
tour for the North Amer- 
ican Newspaper Alliance, 
tells why in the 


profit to be divided between the two 
publications. Some years it’ll drop 
down a little, and others it’ll go 
up; but it averages fairly well, as I 
understand it does in other states 
and sections of the country. That 
gives a man a fair idea of what he 
has to figure on. 

There are quite a number of lit- 
tle papers that can be bought right 
at the present time. In some in- 
stances the editor is retiring, and 
in other cases the paper is on the 
downgrade because it has never of- 
fered a really readable and con- 
structive policy. I’ll tell you, Bob, 
if a fellow wants to use his head, 
and work for the best interests of 
this new and fast developing coun- 
try, he ean play a larger part in 
that development than the banker 
or the farmer or any other type of 
business man. That’s my honest 
observation. 

I am preparing a little table for 


figures—never saw a Sigma Delta 
Chier who was, but that’ll be a 
thing of the past when the schools 
of journalism start teaching a little 
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you to study. There are five figures 
given for each of a number of 
papers. I shall not give you the 
names of the towns, for I can not 
encroach upon the confidences im- 














about newspaper administration 
and cost-figuring. 

There are certain men in this state who I know, 
have been watching the upbuilding of these weekly 
sheets. They have seen that every one that was prop- 
erly managed is making big money at a comparatively 
small investment. After a young fellow has worked 
on a country paper for awhile and demonstrated that 
he can intelligently edit a country paper from front 
to back, and can really be happy and contented in a 
town of three to ten thousand, they are willing to buy 
up some paper and turn it over to him, permitting 
him to pay them back from the earnings each year. 
They get a good rate of interest, of course, but even 


posed upon me when this informa- 

tion was given me by brother pub- 
lishers, but I can vouch for the accuracy of each re- 
port on every one of the papers in question. 

Under column I you will find a figure representing 
the valuation of the paper and plant at present. A 
study of this will indicate the possibilities of acquir- 
ing such a plant since the amounts are not hopelessly 
beyond you and me as fellows who are without any 
sizeable capital at this time. In column II will ap- 
pear a figure representing the annual gross business 
done during the year just passed. You can see from 
this that these papers are very much alive and that 
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the money is being taken in. Column III is a total of 
the payroll on the individual papers during the past 
year. And then, what you will be interested in, 
column IV shows the annual estimated net profits, less 
interest and taxes paid, each paper has earned during 
the past year. Finally, in column V, you will find 
the present circulation of the sheets. Let me again 
assure you that each of these reports on the various 
papers can be relied upon as accurate, for I have the 
originals of the publishers’ statements in my hands. 
I think that if other young fellows just out of school 
could see these comparative figures, they too would 
realize that the weekly field is not so highly capitalized 
as to be beyond them, and yet holds forth a promise 
of earnings sufficient to make a man comfortably fixed 
after 15 or 20 years of labor. Look ’em over careful- 
ly, Bob, and then preserve them, for we might want 
to show them to some of our other friends in Metrop- 
olis or elsewhere sometime. 


Paper I II iit IV Vv 

Herald ...... $12,000 $17,000 $5,000 $7,000 1,600 
THES oc ccsce 24,000 23,800 12,381 4,800 2,380 
Record ...... 15,283 27,891 11,866 5,919 2,580 
News ....... 21,000 35,000 9,500 9,000 2,400 
Reporter 30,000 70,000 25,000 10,000 4,500 
BUM ccccccces 70,000 100,000 40,000 6,000 4,200 


As I pointed out before, Bob, the names opposite 
the papers are not necessarily the ones that apply to 
the actual properties in question, but I assure you 
they are bona fide. If such a list should be made 
public, I should not want to feel that I had been re- 
sponsible for the detailing of any publishers’ earn- 
ings or any of those other confidential figures. But 
you can see that there are some plants that do an an- 
nual gross business up to the total values of their 
plants and more. There are weekly papers earning 
net profits on the investments larger in proportion 
than many dailies. Up here in the sticks, you know, 
dailies have no God-given rights over the weeklies. 
Each is taken for what it is worth, and its influence 
and earnings are in direct ratio to only one thing, the 
service it is able to render its readers. 

Doggone, Bob, but I am glad you are joining me. 
We'll set our cap for the publishers’ chairs in some 
of these smaller weeklies, and keep plugging away. 
We can work hard and earnestly, knowing that we are 
helping materially to build up a country great in re- 
sources, and that for this work we shall probably net 
greater earnings for ourselves than were we to re- 
main in the big city. Elizabeth and I will meet your 
train. Best of luck, 

JACK. 
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Five Merry Men on a Jaunt 
(Continued from page 9) 

First, the lot of newspaper men isn’t so bad. It 
has its compensations. Nearly all of them, sooner or 
later, get to take jaunts over the country—jaunts at 
somebody else’s expense. Jaunts that bring them in 
contact with interesting people, with gripping events. 
In many occupations the better-than-average em- 
ployee never gets out of the office. 

And the pay isn’t so worse. These fellows, I have 
reason to know, average $100 a week. Plenty of skill- 
ed workers, professional men, executives, get less. 

The second moral is this: Newspaper men have a 
greater sense of responsibility than many people cred- 
it them with. They’ve been pictured variously as 
happy-go-lucky, careless of their papers’ interests, 
willing to protect each other in lapses from duty, un- 
businesslike, and what not. 

Not this Southern gang. They went to practices, 
chatted with the rival coach, took trips with the 
squad, hashed with Coast sports writers, met the visit- 
ing notables. Took a note, now and then, inconspicu- 
ously, but kept most of the information in their heads. 
It all seemed rather easy and casual. 

But in the evening, when others quit work, they 
started in. In less than two hours they had knocked 
out their two thousand word stories jammed with in- 
formation and sprightliness. In that two hours they 
did more keen-edged thinking, more rapid-fire remem- 
bering, more creative word-framing than the average 
person in any other occupation can do in a day. They 
expended more ergs of mental energy than some occu- 
pations require in a forty-four hour week. 

They met prominent visiting rooters, got tickets for 
friends of their papers, made themselves useful to the 
coach and squad, and performed the scores of small 
offices that their jobs required. 

And, always, they got out their stuff. 





The Paris Press Goes American 
(Continued from page 7) 

Echo De Paris, commonly called the voice of the Gen- 
eral Staff; Georges Londres’ copy in the Petit Pari- 
sien often makes a best-seller book (The Road to 
Buenos Aires, for example); Jules Sauerwein of Le 
Matin has more influence than most Cabinet minis- 
ters; and perfume-magnate Francois Coty does not 
disdain to go to Rome on a reportorial mission for his 
own sheet, the aristocratic Figaro. 

Judged by circulation, Paris’ big five include Le 
Petit Parisien, 1,500,000 ; Le Matin, 900,000; Le Jour- 
nal, 750,000; Le Petit Journal, 550,000; Le Figaro, 
450,000; L’ Echo De Paris, 300,000. From the list, 
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we drop the Petit Journal as having little if any in- 
fluence on its amusement-seeking readers. 

But if we wish to make a list of the Paris papers 
whose opinions must carry weight in America when 
they criticise such things as policy in Central Amer- 
ica or in the Russian oil fields, then we must rear- 
range them in some such manner as this: Le Temps, 
semi-official voice of the Government, circulation, 
60,000; Journal Des Debats, conservative-independ- 
ent, also an evening paper, circulation 20,000; Le 
Matin, friendly to America, progressive, loving a 
campaign as much as does the New York World; Le 
Quotidien, organ of the Radical-Socialist party (Her- 
riot and Caillaux); Le Populaire, organ of Leon 
Blum, whose rise to the head of the Socialist party 
threatened the Poincare ‘‘sacred union’’ cabinet be- 
fore the April 30, 1928, elections upheld him as the 
nearest substitute France can find for the dictator she 
would like. (In parenthesis let me explain that only 
the French fascists who publish the now-weekly 
Nouveau Siecle, a branch of the Royalists and their 
papal-indexed Action Francaise, openly clamor for a 
dictator; but other more conservative writers have 
talked longingly to the writer of “‘L’ Homme qu’il 
nous faut.’’) 


HAVE purposely omitted the Echo De Paris even 

though its foreign editor, Andre Geraud, who 
signs his articles Pertinax, is perhaps the most-quoted 
French journalist in the world at large. The influ- 
ence of Pertinax and the Echo has been steadily de- 
elining in the best-informed circles, until now it is 
safe to say that they are only occasionally important, 
as for example they were during their campaign to 
oust High Commissioner Sarraut from Syria. 

With the growth of what I call American-style 
newspapers in Paris has come death to one journal of 
opinion and severe illness to another. The Avenir, 
Nationalist foe of the League of Nations, absorbed its 
older rival the Eclair in 1926. Leon Daudet’s Action 
Francaise, self-appointed champion of the Royalist 
cause, is still struggling, although two blows from the 
Pope have nearly crushed it—the latest attack being a 
Bull declaring excommunicate all persons connected 
in any way with the publication or distribution. Nat- 
urally this has strengthened the big Catholic daily, 
La Croix (circulation 160,000), but the important 
thing for my claim is that, as Lauzanne asserts, ‘‘the 
newspaper of today is a mirror reflecting what the 
public wants.’’ 

I believe this a good thing for French journalism. 
It is true that it has roused the satire of the Tiger, 
old Georges Clemenceau, who has caustically remarked, 
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‘*In my day journalists did the talking for the pub- 
lic. These days the public talks for the journalist.’’ 

But signs are clear that news is assuming its real 
place at last in the French press. The day when a 
bribed press can swindle the French bourgeoisie into 
buying worthless bonds, as it did for thirteen years 
culminating in 1905 when France subscribed to 4,000,- 
000 franes worth of Russian Imperial bonds, has 
passed. 

There now remains one major obstacle. How can 
French publishers be made to publish all the news, 
instead of only what they deem fit to print, which is 
invariably, in the case of foreign opinion, of a nature 
flattering to la belle France? 





The Fraternity Grows 
IGMA DELTA CHI has two new chapters, and 
both of them, according to the reports of the in- 
stalling officers, show excellent promise of adding 
strength to the fraternity. The new chapters are 
those at Washington and Lee University and the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

At Washington and Lee, where Major I. D. Carson 
represented the fraternity, 24 members of the Blue 
Pencil club were initiated January 19 in impressive 
surroundings. The installation was held, due to the 
standing of the Lee Memorial School of Journalism as 
the most active group on the campus, in the Lee Me- 
morial Chapel where members of the Lee family lie 
buried and where the office of General Lee is pre- 
served just as it was when he was president of the in- 
stitution. . 

The day was especially significant because it was 
the 122d anniversary of the birth of Robert E. Lee. 
In the morning all the students of the university as- 
sembled to do honor to his memory, later the mem- 
bers of the Blue Pencil club, with Professor Roscoe 
Ellard, head of the school; Assistant Professor Wil- 
liam L. Mapel, who was initiated into the fraternity 
at the Northwestern convention; and four heads of 
departments. Speeches followed. 

The members of the club presented a playlet in 
which the chief character was Alexander Purdy, edi- 
tor of the Virginia Gazette, the first newspaper to pub- 
lish—July 26, 1776—the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

Installation ceremonies at the University of Flori- 
da, where the members of the Fourth Estate club 
were initiated into the fraternity, were held February 
9 in the Law College building. Professor Elmer 
Emerg and Past President William Glenn represent- 
ed Sigma Delta Chi. A banquet at the Gainesville 
Golf and Country Club, followed. 
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CLAUDE A. MAHONEY (DePauw 
27) is with the Indianapolis Star. 


> | 2 


WM. GASTON LYTLE, Jr, (Pitts- 
burgh ’21) is doing general assignment 
work for the Pittsburgh Press. 


*_ * * 


JOE McKEE, president of the Grin- 
nell chapter, has been elected editor of 
the Malteaser, college humor publication. 
He is also this year’s track captain. 


*_ * * 


EDWARD F. HUDSON (Kansas ’23) 
is in the marketing department of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
New York City. 

2 * . 

CHESTER REESE (Washington 
State ’24), for four years city editor of 
the Spokane Press, has been transferred 
to Boise, Idaho, to take charge of the 
Scripps-Howard paper there. 


W. E. BERCHTOLD (lIillinois ’27) 
‘has been appointed national aviation 
editor of the Associated Press, with 
headquarters in Washington. He has 
been with the organization since gradua- 


tion. 
* >. . 


WALLACE R. DEUEL (Illinois ’26) 
Avho is now completing his third year at 
American University in Beirut, 
Syria, as an instructor in political 
science, will enter newspaper work when 
he returns to the United States. 


ROBERT EMAHISER, (Washington 
State ’24) formerly member of the Spo- 
kane Chronicle editorial staff, who last 
summer handled political publicity for 
Judge Kenneth McIntosh, candidate for 
United States Senator in the November 
election, is doing the police run for the 
Spokane Press. 


RUSSELL ARDEN BANKSON 
(Washington State College associate), 
who for 16 years was a member of the 
Spokane Chronicle editorial staff, has 
left the newspaper field and is devoting 
his entire time to fiction, writing under 
his true name. ‘‘Bank’’ was city editor 
of the Chronicle at the time of his res- 
ignation. 


SSS: 


L genase DOEBLIN (Illinois ’27) is 
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BARTON CURRIE (Iowa State asso- 
ciate) is editor of World’s Work. 


*_ * * 


NOEL C. RUDDELL (Indiana 717) is 
advertising manager of the Terre Haute 
(Ind.) Post. 


STANLEY ORNE (Washington ’23) 
is with the Portland Oregonian. 


i 
WILLIS W. TOMPKINS (Minnesota 


725) is in the agricultural department 
of the Macmillan Company, Publishers, 


* * * New York City. 

. V. FELTS (Illinois ’23) is column- 
st and editorial assistant of the Illinois 
State Journal, Springfield, Ill. 


o . * 


* * * 


| Maou LEIDING (Illinois ’27) for 
the past year a reporter on the Cham- 
paign News-Gazette, has taken a position 
on the Springfield (Ill.) State Journal. 
* * * 


on the copy desk of the Milwaukee Sen- r. 
tinel. He was formerly with the Asso- | Groce TAUBENECK (Illinois 


ciated Press. 30) is president-elect of the National 
College Press Association. The associa- 


| “nse (Illinois ’27) is on the im has 475 member newspapers. 
ssociated Press staff in Chicago. He ‘ e @ 


spent a year at Harvard after complet ARVING DILLIARD (Illinois ’27) 
ing his course at Illinois. has left the St. Louis Post-Dispatch for 
, a year of graduate work at Harvard. He 
is devoting most of his time to political 
science. 


. * * 


* . 7 


| Manus HARNER (Illinois), for- 
erly night city editor of the Associated 
Press in Chicago, has been appointed to 

cover South American affairs and offices /N ELSON SHERE (Illinois), has re- 
in Washington. turned to the Decatur Review as farm 
editor after an absence of several months 
during which he served as telegraph edi- 
tor of the Champaign News-Gazette. 


* * * 


Jf 


* * * 


A. A. MURPHREE, II, member of the 
recently installed Florida chapter, has 
won the Rhodes scholarship award for the / 
state of Florida. 


* * * 


KENNETH G. KRAMER (DePauw 
27) is circulation manager of the Hard- 
ware World, Toy World, and Implement 
Record, three San Francisco trade maga- 
zines. 


* * * 


THO CLARKE LEITER (Oregon 
associate) former managing editor of 
the Portland Telegram, is now a member 
of the School of Journalism faculty at 
University of Illinois. Leiter has been 
in newspaper work for twenty-five years. 


* * * 


4 

\ ARLES ALLEN (North Dakota 
HAROLD 8. HEPNER (Montana Iilinois) is author of a new book, 

’26), formerly circulation manager of the Country Journalism, published recently 

Journal of Commerce, Seattle, has re- by Thomas Nelson & Sons. It contains 

signed to become advertising manager of thirty-two chapters and covers both edi- 

the Wallace (Idaho) Press-Times. torial and business practices. 


. * . 


ERLE P. HANNUM (Washington 
State ’24), for four years a member of was recently promoted from telegraph 
the Spokane Daily Chronicle editorial and city editor of the Wallace (Idaho) 
staff, has resigned to enter publicity Press-Times to managing editor. He had 
work for the Pacifie Telephone & Tele- been with the paper less than four months 
phone Company, of Seattle. In high at the time of his advancement, since he 
school Hannum was editor of the North was sports editor of the Everett (Wash.) 
Central News, and in college he was a Daily Herald up to last August. Coulter 
staff editor of the tri-weekly Evergreen also corresponds for the Spokane Chron- 
and editor of the humorous monthly, icle and the Pacific Builder and Engineer, 
Cougar’s Paw. Seattle. 


* * * 


* * * 
JACK E. COULTER (Montana ’26) 
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i 3 of DePauw University during the summer months. 
ogee h pete dgatains Rani 
* * *« 
_» JOHN H. MONROE (Minnesota ’25) managing editor and 
ia ‘assistant publisher of the Walsh County Record, Grafton, 
__N..D., was married December 24, 1927 to Miss Clara A. Moe, 
ee eee Dee ie ree Mon- 
his community with great thoroughness last 
: ‘ < August ‘when be Announced that the wedding had. takenplace 
| oa "seven months before. ee 
EDWARD J. FRANTA (North Dakota ’27) is now the 
managing editor of the Cavalier County Republican, Langdon, 
N. D. After leaving college, Franta managed the Pampa 
_ (Tex.) Times until he resigned to take charge of circulation 
and accounting on the Republican. 


W. CHANDLER FOREMAN (Minnesota ’24), night sports 
' . editor of the Minneapolis Tribune, is the father of a girl born 
"«. Oetober 80 at Eitel i a a 


KEN GREGORY esictns hat who, as president of his 
chapter, presented the Kentucky petition at the 1927 eonven- 
tion, is now editing copy in the Memphis, Tenn., bureau of the 
Associated Press. Until recently he was on the Lexington 
(Ky.) Herald. 





Roaming 
Journalists 


YWHEREVER you go, whether you 
move to the rooming house 

_ across the street or get an aeeig nee 
| in far-off Hong Kong, the Quill will 


Provided that you send us your 
new address! 


Use the form below or simply a 























' the courage of optimistic vee 








‘of struggle, success has come. Upon 


221 South Fourth Street 





Honor and Fairness | 


The Greek fetter fraternity established in 
1776, has kept equal pace See growth 
of colleges and universities. tions, with 


whole-hearted 
love for alma mater, and tin an earnest desire 
to prove r worthiness in their college activities, 
have become an important part in the educational sys- 
tem of America. 


with this powerful growth and development of 
the fraternity system, there s g up more than a 
decade Fr another equally t movement. It 
was an i and an ambition of a company. A com- 
pany with faith in its convictions, determination in its 
being, and with a sincere desire to serve the college 
folk of America. This vision was to produce better 
fraternity jewelry than ever before; to adopt a sys- 
tematic distribution service; to cooperate with each na- 
tional organization and to create and maintain a lasting 
friendship with the members of the et fraternities. 
Thus the House of Ba!four was found After years 
the stepping 
stones of honor and fairness to all, tthe L. G. Balfour 
Company has become nationally famous. 


Sole official jewelers to Sigma Delta Chi 


L. G. Balfour Company 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 
Boston Darras INDIANAPOLIS WasuINnGTron 
Puruaperrpnia New York San Francisco ATLANTA 
CLEVELAND PiTTsBuRGH SEATTLE Motnes 
RicHMOoND Cotumsus Curcaco Los ANGELES 


Balfour Blue Book sent on request 





From the Printer’s Devil to 
The Barons 
of the Fourth Estate 


they 
READ 


“The UNITED STATES 
PUBLISHER 


A Monthly Review of Happenings 
in the Journalistic World 
Each issue is full of Special Articles, 
Interesting Features and 
Unusual Departments 


Send in $2.00 for Subscription Now 
Address All Communications to 


The United States Publisher 
H. L, WILLIAMSON, Editor 


Springfield, Illinois 
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ms Paying Up to $5,000 Went Begging Because 
* Men With the Right Qualifications Were 
‘Not cAvailable to Fill Them 





A big metropolitan daily needed a city editor— 
A group of Western newspapers needed an ad- 


vertising manager— 


A large manufacturing concern wanted a high- 
pressure publicity man— 


A Midwestern institution called for an experi- 
enced journalism instructor— 


Coup x YOU HAVE QUALIFIED? Trained journalists are in demand. The 

Personnel Bureau ‘s placing Sigma Delta Chi men in good positions right 

sa Several men have moved up lately. Their opportunity came through the 

ersonnel Bureau. Other men will find openings as a result of negotiations al- 

kBcisr way. Are you in line to receive notices of these openings? If not, 
‘TODAY! 


Sbthacts are constantly being made which offer opportunities for both ex- 
peienced and inexperienced newspaper, magazine and publicity men. Em- 
are attesting to the fact that the Personnel Bureau actually “Puts the Right 
in the Right Place.” Once served, they call upon us again. And why not? 
else could they make so ready a contact with men TRAINED in journalis- 


Every Sigma Delta Chi Should Register 


PS you are not satisfied with your present job, you are not moving up 
| h or you would like a change of location. Registration fee is $1.00. 
For migarabon write : 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


JOHN G, EARHART, Diredor 


Chicago, Illinois 
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